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Solid Progress and Flapdoodle 


In recent years there has been enormous growth 
of those employers’ organisations which are com- 
pletely divorced rom labour, wage and time nego- 
tiations. At first, many were kept busy in align- 
ing war and post-war requirements with the poten- 
tialities of their industry as producers. Then, 
worthily, some turned their attention to research, 
others to productivity. Most have interested 
themselves in youth recruitment and training. _ The 
future of these bodies was recently neatly summed- 
up by Mr. Malcolm Glenny, the president of the 
South of England Ironfounders’ Association. He 
counselled that, as the employers’ organisations 
were the true heirs of the medizval guilds, they 
should follow established precepts by ensuring that 
the quality of their industry’s préducts was of a 
high order, for a bad casting sent to a customer 
damaged the whole of the foundry industry. They 
should take steps to ensure that the industry was 
adequately provided with craftsmen, and above all 
they should create a spirit of comradeship through 
social activities. 

During a parallel period, a number of quasi- 
technical institutes have come into existence, 
with but little research or experimental back- 
ground upon which to base their deliberations. 
This drawback, however, does not seem to limit 
their output of papers on any given subject—it 
may be management, training for various jobs in 
industry, human relations, or vocational suitability 
—the views of leaders of industry, economists, 
titled figureheads, psychologists, educationalists, 
technicians and even cranks have been obtained 
and printed. There is seldom anything very fresh, 
and most of the outpourings strongly resemble the 
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drier type of after-dinner speech. Since the war, 
a library of imposing dimensions must have been 
created, and here and there, one reads of psycho- 
logical approaches to problems of a most interest- 
ing character, yet, by and large, the impression is 
that one is reading, at the best, a revision course. 

Many of the old-established technical institutes 
have made great progress in recent times, and the 
services they have rendered to the industries for 
which they cater have been noteworthy. It appears 
to us that the employers’ organisations and the 
technical institutes should between them supply 
adequate platform space for all these quasi- 
technical lectures referred to in our second 
paragraph. If they verge on the genuinely 
factual—that is, contain examples and figures— 
there is a place for them in true technical 
literature. If, on the other hand, they are a collec- 
tion of platitudes and psychological twists, then their 
dissemination during conversation after a social 
function seems to us to be the appropriate 
method. For instance, if the conversation turned 
on standardisation, there would surely be someone 
present to remind the enthusiasts, as Mr. Percy G. 
Donald has recently done so, that tlie exigencies of 
an export drive and standardised products do not 
necessarily match, especially when—as he points 
out—some standardised products are better suited 
for Broadmoor criminal lunatic asylum than for 
either the home or overseas market. 
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Mr. OLIVER SMALLEY, 


O.B.E., PRESIDENT OF THE 
MEEHANITE RESEARCH GROUP, BEING HANDED A GOLD 
MEDAL PLAQUE BY Mr. A. C. DENISON, THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE FULTON Founpry & MACHINE COMPANY, ON 
THE OCCASION OF THE 24TH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
GrRovp. 


The plaque bears the following inscription: “To 
the man whose unwavering aim has been to raise the 
standards of the foundry industry and whose guidance 
and success has meant progress and distinction for us 
all.” Some 225 members attended the meeting. 


British Steel Founders’ Association 


At a meeting held in London last Tuesday, Mr. 
F. W. Rowe, B.Sc., was elected president of the 
British Steel Founders’ Association. The retiring 
president, Mr. Frank Martin, O.B.E., was presented 
with his portrait in oils painted by Mr. Cowan Dob- 
son, as a mark of appreciation of the great work 
he carried out as leader of the first productivity 
team to visit America. 

THE DEATH of the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Verulam, chair- 
man of Sternol, Limited, occurred on November 29 asa 
result of a motor accident. Lord Verulam, an elec- 
trical engineer, became chairman of the company in 
January, 1929. 
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Forthcoming Events 


DECEMBER 12, 

Institute of Metals. 
Scottish Local Section : :—Discussion on ‘‘ The Casting of Non- 
ferrous Metals. at the Institution of Engineers and 
in Scotland, 39, Elmbank Crescent, Glasgow, 


at 6.30 p.m 
DECEMBER 14. 
North-Western Fuel Luncheon _ 
“The ‘ Cloister’ aud the ‘ Hearth,’” by _D. 
DI Hon.M. Inst. Gas E., 
Club, Manchester, at 12.45 
Institution of Engineers. 
North-Eastern : :—*Cast Iron as an Engineering 
Material,” by H T. Angus, Ph.D., M.8c., at the Neville 
Hall Mining Institation,- Westgate Road, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, 1, at 7 p.m. 
DECEMBER 15. 
Institute of British Foundrymen. 
Birmingham Students Section :—‘‘ Non-ferrous Casting 
Running Methods,” by J. B. McIntyre, B.8c., A.I.M., 
the County Technical College, Wednesbury, at 7.15 oly 
DECEMBER 16. 
Institute of British Foundrymen. 
London Branch :—Annual dinner and dance. 
= of the Institute, N. P. 
a e 


A. Townend, 
at, the Engineers’ 


Official visit 
Newman, J.P., 
Jafé Royal, Regent Street, London, W.1. 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers 
Discussion on “ Furnace Design and Practice,” by Professor 

Sarjant, O.B.E., D.Sc., at Storey’s Gate, St. James’s 
Park, London, 8.W. 1, at 5.30 p.m. 
Institution of Production Engineers. 
Yastern Counties Section :—*‘ Metallurgy and its Importance 
Production Engineering,” by Dr. A. R. E. Singer, at 
the Lecture Hall, Electric House, Ipswich, at 7.30 p.m. 


Dinners 
A Group of Steel Founders 


Mr. Paul Fassotte was honoured guest at a dinner 
party held at the Savoy Hotel, London, given by a 
group of steel founders, on Tuesday this week. Mr. 
F, W. Rowe, B.Sc., presided. Others present were 
Mr. G. M. Menzies, Mr. A. G. E. Briggs, Mr. A. 
Catton, Mr. Basil Gray, Mr. V. Delport, Mr. E. Ryder, 
Mr. D. W. L. Menzies, Mr. J. Jackson, Mr. Ian 
Menzies, Mr. W. Ballantyne, Mr. J. G. Wilson, Mr. A. 
Bird, Mr. McCaig, Mr. J. W. Townsend, Mr. A. 
Walker, Mr, W. Scott, Mr. H. Rouse, Mr. J. W. Mills, 
Mr. N. Butterworth, Mr. D. Catton, Mr. R. Barber, 
Mr. J. Rennie, Mr. J. Gibb, Mr. R. Scott, and Mr. 
V. C. Faulkner, The Guest was presented with a 
silver tray as a tribute for the services he rendered 
during the war as deputy director for steel castings. 


Crofts (Engineers), Limited 


In honour of Mr. Rennie Cockcroft, the deputy chair- 
man of Crofts (Engineers), Limited, who has completed 
fifty years’ service with the company, a dinner was held 
on December 2 at the Midland Hotel, Bradford; Mr. 
Arthur Croft presided. Amongst those present were Mr. 
L. Williams, Mr. E. Parkinson and Mr. H. Woodhead. 
The guest was presented with a gold watch and a silver 
salver. 
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Transverse Tests on Cast-iron Beams 


Scattered throughout the literature are many reports 
of studies of transverse tests on cast-iron beams of 
various sizes and cross-sectional form. In many 
instances, the test-bars were used in the “ as-cast ” con- 
dition while the nature of the cast iron used was such 
as to defy both understanding and interpretation of the 
test results with any degree of accuracy. 

There are two basic reasons for this: —(1) The term 

“grey cast” itself covers a field of many materials 
varying in both chemical and physical properties, and 
(2) the methods of testing used were often crude and 
inaccurate. Since new tools of high precision are avail- 
able to-day both in the manufacture of cast iron to 
» controlled structural and physical properties, and in 
the method of testing, advantage of these has been 
_ taken in this investigation, 

Materials Used 

In order to eliminate the vagaries common to 
ordinary cast iron, tests were conducted on two types 
of iron known as Meehanite metal, types “GM” and 


“GA.” Both are cuppla-melted products and conform 
to the physical properties shown in Table I:— 

Four sets of test-bars were cast in dry-sand moulds 
on end, as indicated by Fig. 1. The castings were left 
in the moulds for 24 hrs. after pouring before being 
shaken out. No stress-relief heat-treatment was used. 
One bar from each of these materials was then 
machined to 1 by 24 by 36 in. long, and one bar from 
each material was machined to 2 by 4 by 52 in. long. 
Preparatory to conducting the tests, the specimens were 
surface ground on all sides to ensure uniformity—of 
dimensions, parallel edges, and smooth surfaces for 
attachment of strain gauges. 


Selection of Type of Test 

In order to avoid the combined effects*of transverse 
shear and bending, the procedure of testing with con- 
centrated centre load was discarded in favour of apply- 
ing two equal loads at equal distances, respectively, 
from the supports, as indicated in Fig. 2. That portion 
of the beam between the loads is then subjected to pure 
bending and no shear, and conditions are uniform on 
every cross-section in this part. The beams were tested 
» on the span lengths of 33 in. and 48 in. with loads 
: applied at the third points. 


“Paper read before the American Society for Testing 
Materials. The Author is the president of the Meehanite 
Metal Corporation. 


By Oliver Smalley, O.B.E. 


Previous investigators have tried to make a correla- 
tion between stress and strain by measuring deflections 
and us.ng the beam theory, but this is unsatisfactory, 
since the material does not conform to the limitations 
of the theory, except for limited values of loading. 
This method of measuring loads and corresponding 
deflections was, therefore, discarded in favour of observ- 
ing loads and ‘corresponding strains, as measured with 
wire-resistance strain gauges located at various positions 
around the sections of the beams, as indicated in Fig. 2. 
On the small beams, 28 strain gauges were used, and 
on the large, 26. In each case, three gauges were 
placed on the tension side and three gauges on the 
compression side. The remainder were spaced on the 
other two sides as indicated. On one of the larger 
beams, an additional gauge was placed on the tension 
side in the transverse dizection for the purpose of 
obtaining Poisson’s ratio. 


Choice of Strain Gauges 


Since wire-resistance, SR-4 type, strain gauges had 
been chosen in preference to other forms of extenso- 
meters, one had to select the particular form to be 
employed. Instead of the usual type of commerciai 
gauge which has a gauge length of approximately j in., 
and a width of about }$ to ¢ in., single-strand wires 
were chosen. The advantage of using the single wire 
lies in the fact that the strain is measured at a definite 
location on the cross-section. Since the beams were 
tc be tested in pure bending, the necessary five-inch 
length of the straight wire presented no difficulty 
regarding space limitations because strain conditions 
were uniform along the beams for one-third the span 
length; that is, for 11 in. on the small beams and 16 in. 
on the large specimens, The straight wire has advan- 
tages over the loop-form due to extremely small width 
and absence of lateral effect large enough to warrant 
a correction. With the standard type A-l gauge made 
in a grid- or loop-form, Fig. 3, if strain varies linearly 
across the gauge, the output will represent the mean 
strain along the gauge axis. However, if the strain dis- 
tribution across the gauge is non-linear, the output wiil 
not represent the average strain along the gauge centre- 
line. In addition, it may be necessary to make correc- 
tions for the transverse sensitivity. 

The appearance of one of the test specimens with the 
gauges mounted prior to the actual test is shown in 
Fig. 5, which shows a general view of the entire test 


TABLE I.—Physicel Properties of the Two Materiuls Selected for Test. 


Proportional Tensile Modulus of Transverse Compression | 
limit, strength, | elasticity, strength, Deflection, strength, 
Tons per Tons per | Ib. per 1.2 in. bar, in. Tons per ‘ 
sq. in. sq. in. | sq. in. 18 in. ctrs. sq. in, | 
Type“GM” ..| 14.0 24.1 | 22 x 106 3,550 0.29 89.2 | 
Type“GA"..! 9.2 22.3 ! 20 x 106 0.31 78.1 | 
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TRANSVERSE TEST BARS 
MACHINED TO 36° 


specimen; the strain gauges have been covered with 
wax to make them waterproof. 


Test Procedure 


All four specimens were treated in a similar manner. 
Initially, a hardness survey was made on each. Then 
the transverse tests were conducted with the load applied 
through roliers to eliminate any longitudinal effect, and 
the support, either on one roller, with fixture at the 
other end, or on knife edges, one of which was on 
rollers and free to move axially. The general arrange- 
ment is shown in Fig. 4. Unfortunately, the beam 
itself cannot be seen as it was covered with a wocden 
box to catch flying pieces at the time of rupture. All 
strains were observed with a single SR-4 strain indi- 
cator and a switching panel as illustrated in Fig. 4. 
This panel was very convenient since it permitted one 
indicator to be applied to all strain gauges. The gauge 
factor for the gauges in each case was 2.11 with the 
exception of the A-1 gauge which was mounted in the 
transverse direction on the second of the large beams. 
Correction for the difference in gauge factor and the 
lateral effect on this gauge was made. 


Results 


The main cbservations and test results achieved in 
this programme are shown in Tables II and III. Strains 
observed in the transverse tests have been plotted against 
load and are shown graphically in Figs. 6, 7, 8 and 9, 
which illustrate the load/strain characteristics at various 
positions across the beam section. Corresponding to 
the points in these diagrams, the strains indicated by 
the three gauges on the tension or compression sides 
have been averaged, and also for pairs of gauges on 
opposite sides of the beam, It is interesting to note in 
Figs. 6 and 7 the variation in strain at the centre of 
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TRANSVERSE TEST BARS 
MACHINED TO 


the beam, and the shift of the neutral axis towards the 
compression side, as the load increases. This is dis- 
closed by the character of the strain (neutral to tension) 
at gauges 27 and 28 which were on the neutral axis. 
However, it is also apparent from the strains disclosed 
by these gauges that the effect is not apparent until a 
very appreciable load has been applied and the dis- 
placement of the neutrality is not considerable in 
amount at any time. 

Although the strain values in Figs. 6 to 9 are plotted 
on fairly-large scales, one is not in a position to make 
any comment relative to the linearity of the material 
from these diagrams. On this account, an enlarged 
representation of the strains on the extreme fibres was 
plotted for each beam, a typical example being shown 
in Fig. 10, which corresponds to specimen M6-S. From 
the graphs with the expanded strain scales the modulus 
of elasticity, corresponding to the slope of the initial 
tangent to the load/strain curves, and a yield strength 
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TABLE III.—S: , Tension and Compression 
. 
Specimen No. . | M6-S. | A5-S. | M6-L. | A5-L. 
Brinell hardness range .| 262-296 207 | 235-241 | 186-193 
Tensile strength (tons 8q. 
in) oo standard 1.2 in. | 
diam. trans. -| 29.5 24.8 -- 
Tensile strength (tons er sq. 
(from standard in. | 
diam. trans. bar). 23.9 | 19.6 
Yield strength for 0.0091 ty from initial tangent. ae 
in tension (tons per sq. in.) | 7.9 6 3 a 
In compression (tons per sq. in.) ‘| 13. : 13.2 9.3 
Modulus of elasticity 
| in. x | 20.7 | 18.1 | 20.2 | 18.2 
n compression r sq. in 
Sensitive per | 17.05! 20.2 | 17.65 3 


LEADS i, PAPER BACKING 


SPECIMEN 


Discussion of Results 


The results of the hardness surveys do not indicate 
any particular trend in a given specimen, hence one 


Fic, 3.—ELEMENT FROM WIRE-RESISTANCE STRAIN 
GauceE TyPE A-1l. (STRAIN-SENSITIVE ELEMENT IN 
Fors.) 


corresponding to an offset from the tangent at 
1/10,000 in. per in. strain, have been determined. In 
view of the difficulty of determining the deviation from 
linearity precisely, this figure for incipient yield strength 
may taken as the equivalent of the elastic limit. 
From the information made available in Figs. 7 to 10. 
strains across the section have been plotted for all 
specimens at 20, 40, 60 and 80 per cent. of the full 
load, as shown in Figs. 11 to 14. 


TABLEJII.—Summary of Transverse Test Results. 


M6-L. | 


Specimen No. ..| M6-8. | A5-S. | A5-L. 
Dimensions (in. ): | 

Length 36 364 52h 52k 

Depth 2.511 4.020 4.021 

Breadth -| | | 0.997 1.999 | 1.999 
Span length (in.) oat }+ 33 48 
Distance of loads from supports | | 

(in.) 11 11 16 16 
Maximum strain observed. 

(millionths in. in.) .|—5,245¢ | 10,605*| 8,045*%) 11,255* 
Maximum load (Ib ..| 14,900 | 12,700 | 51,000 | 39,960 
Modulus of rupture (tons per 

sq. in.) -| 85.2 29.8 33.8 26.5 
Modulus of elasticity from slope | 

of initial tangent (x 106 Ib. | | 

persq.in.) .. ..| 19.6 18.4 20.2 18.2 
Per cent. of ultimate load corresponding to a deviation ¢s\n« in. per in., 

strain from initial tangent to nae) —- of extreme fibre. 
Tensionside .. ee 37.6 30.6 29.0 
Compression side oe 47.4 31. 3 33.8 33.1 


Indicated shift of Neutral Axis ae. compression side, 
Per cent. of beam depth. 


At 20 per cent. of ultimate load 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
” ” ” ” 1.2 0.4 1.0 1.2 
” ” ” ” 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.7 
2.8 3.2 2.7 4.0 


* Observed on extreme tension fibre at rupture. 


tZObserved on extreme compression fibre at rupture. Fic. 4.—Test SET-UP FOR THE SMALLER BEAMS. 
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can say that the test-bars were essentially uniform in 


character throughout, 
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There is, however, ar indica- 
tion that the smaller specimens were harder than the 
corresponding larger pieces. If one ado 
of an offset of 1/10,000 of an in. per in. strain, as 
representing the limit of elasticity, then it is safe to say 
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that the beams conform to the elastic conditions toy 
approximately 30 per cent. of their ultimate load.) 
Therefore, any calculations made from the beam theory, | 
which involves Hooke’s Law, should be quite reliable, 7 
up to this !oad level. It appears that one is justified in! 
using the normal beam theory within such limitation. 
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An interesting condition is shown in Figs. 11 to 14, course, that in spite of the linearity of the strain con- 
which show the strains across the sections of the beams. dition, that the neutral axis shifts towards the compres- 
In each case, the strain distribution is linear, as one .sion side. The shift, however, is only a very small 
would expect with the manner of loading and condi- percentage of the total depth of the beam. Although 
tions in the region of pure bending. One notices, of the strain conditions are linear across the section, the 
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stress conditions are by no means so. An approxima- 
tion to the stress distribution can be obtained by refer- 
ring to the corresponding stress/strain curves in tension 
and compression, and, for a given strain, reading off the 
equivalent stress, However, one must appreciate that 


conditions prevailing in the beam are certainly not 
exactly the same as those prevailing in the test sample 
under direct axial stress, either in the tension or com- 
pression nor: with respect to the functioning of the 
gauges. 
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Condlusions 


In drawing these brief comments to a close, one must 
observe that it is very risky to draw definite conclusions 
from tests on single specimens. The results presented 
in this Paper should be considered in the light that they 
only indicate trends until these observations have been 
substantiated by similar investigations in other labora- 
tories, Undoubtedly, beams with cross-sectional forms 
other than rectangular should be investigated, but the 
simplest shape has been taken first. 

On the basis of these tests, and in the absence of 
further confirmation, one may draw the following 
tentative conclusions :— 

(a) At moderate load levels the modulus of elasticity 
is the same in tension and compression. 


(b) The material appears to obey Hocke’s Law: in 
bending up to about 30 per cent. of the ultimate load, 

(c) The strain characteristics determined in the trans- 
verse tests indicate the validit | of the beam theory to 
levels of about 30 per cent. of the ultimate. 


(d) The strain distribution across a section ‘a pure 
bending is linear up to at least 80 per cent. of the 
ultimate load. 


(e) The strain distribution across a section in pure 


bending-is not expected to be linear for values in excess 
of about 30 per cent. of the ultimate load. 


(f) The neutral axis shifts to the compression side of 
the beam by about 5 per cent. of the beam depth at a 
maximum load. 
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Book Reviews 


Steel and Steel Products (Handbook No. 10). Pub- 
lished by the British Standards Institution, 24/28, 
Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. Price 25s., post 
ree. 


Any foundryman examining this book will naturally 
first turn to the heading “ castings,” and he will straight- 
away notice an error and an omission. The subject is, 
according to the index, dealt with on pages 263 to 276. 
Actually, the latter figure should read 270 and then 
there should have been a heading for “ steel products 
for general engineering and other purposes.” How- 
ever, this does not detract from the book, which is 
divided into three main sections. The first running to 
over 200 pages, carries illustrated articles on about 
20 different phases of steel manufacture. Quite early 
on, there is an excellent 14-page article, illustrated by 
16 pages of well-reproduced pictures of a variety of 
castings. Here we are told that there are well over 
100,000 different patterns in constant use in British 
steel foundries. The subject is, by the way, treated 
quite differently from the ordinary text book. The 
second section, covering summaries of the essential 
technical requirements for steel and steel products, 
occupies a further 375 pages. The final section covers 
methods of testing, heat treatment, definitions, con- 
version factors and the like, With an adequate index, 
the book comprises 674 pages and, like Whitaker. 
it includes all types of information not easy to come 
by without extensive searching. 


If Steel Is Nationalised. By Aubrey Jones. Published 
by Hodder & Stoughton, Limited, Warwick Square, 
London, E.C.4. Price 1s. 


While the Author has certainly produced an 
extremely logical case for the retention of the iron and 
steel industry as a business to be carried on by private 
enterprise, the reviewer thinks that if Mr. Jones had 
developed his story to embrace selling, he would have 
materially added to the worth of this book. With 
his obvious ability to write, he could have explained 
that while overseas buyers have no objection to placing 
orders with British firms, they would demur at making 
contracts for purchasing goods from the Government, 
because if anything goes wrong, as may happen in 
business, the consumer would wisely hesitate to have 
recourse to the courts. Again, if the Government 
sold more cheaply to one country than to another, 
diplomatic intervention would be needed to avoid a 
major crisis. Then, of course, Governments cannot 
send out Christmas cards, let alone a turkey or a box 
of cigars. The nationalised industries so far do not 
seem too good at selling with comparative ease things 
like gas, coke, electricity and transport. Thus the 
reviewer would have welcomed a short chapter on this 
important phase. 


The section which makes the main appeal is the one 
carrying the caption “No Monopoly,” for therein is 
a complete refutation of the dastardly gossip that 
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there have been illicit arrangements between the advi- 
sory committees and industry. A second one which 
carries conviction is “ Discontent and Disappoint- 
ment,” wherein the working days lost during 1947-48 
per 1,000 men employed are 920 for the coalmining 
industry, 115 for all industries and 57 for steel. The 
reviewer commends this authoritative booklet to those 
of his readers who desire to familiarise themselves 
with an allied industry. 


Industrial Hygiene and Toxi 
by Frank A. Patty. Published by Interscience 
Publishers, Limited, 2a, Southampton Row. 
London, W.C.1. Price 90s. net. 


This second volume, starting at Chapter XVI, relent- 
lessly pursues its object of examining everything 
deleterious liable to be encountered in industry, tell- 
ing just what these items are and at what concen- 
tration they become potentially dangerous. There is 
great value in this completeness. for in this modern 
world, technicians are constantly trying new materials. 
Thus it is just as well to provide oneself with know- 
ledge as to the nature of any new material and its 
potential dangers. In this first chapter (XVI) the 
halogens are dealt with. It was interesting to renew 
acquaintance with hydrofluoric acid and to find that the 
students’ myths are all confirmed, except that no men- 
tion is made of internal ulcers. The book continues 
with studies of alkaline materials, and then the range 
of elements often, but not quite correctly, desig- 
nated as metalloids. The list includes arsenic, sele- 
nium, sulphur, phosphorus and tellurium, together 
with some of their compounds, Next come carbon, 
nitrogen and oxygen, followed by the cyanides. Then 
there is a long chapter on industrial lead poisoning— 
a matter which in this country is rightly subjected to 
legal enactments. Next, there is a review of about 
twenty metals. Generally speaking, it is only during 
the actual refining of the metals that danger may arise, 
There seems to be little hazard in the handling of the 
metals listed for alloying, except, of course, zinc, 
the fumes from which can be toxic. From here on- 
wards, right up to Chapter XXXIV, hundreds of 
chemicals, practically all remote from the metallur- 
gical industries, come in for this same cold, logical 
examination. Then, suddenly, in Chapter XXXV, 
the interest of the reviewer was awakened, by a really 
intelligent and extremely useful review of the foundry 
industry. This industry is examined objectively— 
even a little praise can be read into it—and recom- 
mendations are made for its evolutionary improve- 
ment. The electric-arc furnace comes in for greater 
criticism than the cupola and with this the reviewer 
agrees; it can provoke a very dusty atmosphere. 
The description of an old-fashioned American foun- 
dry makes British antiques reasonably modern, but 
it is thought the Author is “leg-pulling.” The re- 
viewer does not pretend to have read the whole of 
the one thousand pages—it is not that type of book; 
but he has received an indelible impression of its 
great worth to industrialists and technicians. a. 
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What is Acicular Cast Iron?* 


By W. W. Braidwood 
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Theoretical Considerations 
and Production Details 


(Continued from page 653.) 


Effect of Alloying on Structures Obtained 

The effects of cooling rate and transformation tem- 
perature have been considered. The remaining factor, 
the most important one in practice, is that of com- 
position. It has been shown that the acicular struc- 
ture can be produced in unalloyed iron, by a special 
procedure, namely, isothermal quenching. Under 
foundry conditions, however, i.e., with continuous cool- 
ing of the casting, alloying is necessary, and the nickel- 
molybdenum combination has become well established. 

The influence of molybdenum on transformation is 
illustrated in Fig. 13, which reproduces two “S” 
curves, each for 50 per cent. transformation, from an 
unalloyed and a molybdenum iron, respectively. The 
first is that from Fig. 5, while the second relates to an 
iron of otherwise identical composition, but containing 
1 per cent. molybdenum. It is seen that molybdenum 
moves the curve to the right, that is, it retards trans- 
formation. This effect is greatest in the high-tempera- 
ture range. In the intermediate range, however, a 
marked change is made in the shape of the curve, a 


*Paper read before several branches of the Institute of 
British Foundrymen. The Author is on the research and 


development staff of the Mond Nickel Company, Limited. 
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Fic. 13.—SiMPLIFIED “ S * CURVES SHOWING TIMES 
REQUIRED FOR 50 PER CENT. TRANSFORMATION IN 
UNALLOYED AND 1 PER CENT. MOLYBDENUM CAST 
IRONS. 
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Fic. 14.—SIMPLIFIED “ S CURVES SHOWING TIMES 
REQUIRED FOR 50 PER CENT. TRANSFORMATION IN 
UNALLOYED, 1 PER CENT. MOLYBDENUM, 2 PER 
CENT. NICKEL, 1 PER CENT. MOLYBDENUM, AND 4 
PER CENT. NICKEL, | PER CENT. MOLYBDENUM 
TRONS. 


“ 


new “nose,” or region of rapid transformation being 
produced. This dual effect of molybdenum favours 
production of the acicular structure. 

This effect on transformation is most pronounced up 
to about 1 per cent. of the element; molybdenum in 
excess of that content gives diminishing returns.* **+ The 
use of molybdenum alone is, therefore, an economical 
proposition only in light-section, rapidly-cooled castings. 
Where the rate of cooling through the critical range is 
other than quite rapid, molybdenum should be rein- 
forced by another, less expensive suppressor of pear- 
lite, so nickel is used. With molybdenum present to 
the extent of about 1 per cent. and so used to best 
advantage in producing the intermediate “ nose,” asso- 
ciated addition of nickel displaces the whole curve to 
suit the slower rates of cooling encountered in heavier 
casting. It is for this reason that the nickel-molybdenum 
combination has established itself for acicular cast iron. 

Everest” has illustrated the influence of molybdenum 
and nickel, in the series of curves reproduced in Fig. 14. 


tBibliography will appear with the final instalment.— 
Epitor. 
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What is Acicular Cast Iron? 


The four “S” curves are derived, respectively, from 
unalloyed 1 per cent. molybdenum, 1 per cent. molyb- 
denum + 2 per cent. nickel, and 1 per cent. molyb- 
denum + 4 per cent. nickel compositions. Each curve 
shows 50 per cent. transformation. It will be noted that 
the increments of nickel move the curve to the right. 
The superimposed dotted lines represent the cooling 
curves for typical castings of medium section (14 to 
24 in.) and of heavy section (6 to 8 in.). It is seen that 
the cooling curve for medium castings cuts across the 
“pearlite noses” of the first two “S” curves. This 
means that, under these conditions of cooling, both the 
unalloyed and the 1 per cent. molybdenum irons would 
give pearlitic structures. In the case of the 1 per cent. 
molybdenum plus 2 per cent. nickel iron, however, 
the cooling curve misses the “ pearlite nose” and cuts 
the intermediate one—that is to say, pearlite is not 
formed and the acicular structure is. Similarly, in the 
case of the heavy castings it is seen that 4 per cent. 
nickel with 1 per cent. molybdenum is needed to sup- 
press the transformation to pearlite and yield the in- 
termediate structure. 

It is seen, therefore, that the slower the rate of cool- 
ing the greater is the amount of nickel required. It 
may be pointed out, however, that as nickel content is 
raised its influence in retarding formation of pearlite is 
increased in greater-than-direct proportion. This is 
obvious from the curves when it is remembered that 
time is plotted on a log scale. From all of these con- 
siderations has been derived the procedure covered in 
British Patent No. 545,102, of maintaining molybdenum 
at about 1 per cent. and varying the associated nickel 
in rae with the expected rate of cooling in the 
mou 


Fic. 15.—UNDER-ALLOYED ACICULAR CAST IRON. 
ETCHED (x 500). 
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Fic. 16.—FULLY-ACICULAR CaST IRON. ETCHED (x 500). 


Relation of Composition to Cooling Rate 


The rate of cooling depends on many factors, such 
as temperature of pouring, temperature of the mould, 
material comprising the mould and, primarily, design 
of the casting, particularly section thickness and mass. 
It is impossible to assess the precise effect of each of 
these factors, but in practice the section thickness of 
the casting gives a rough guide to the required alloy 
content, as quoted in Table I. 


TABLE I.—Section Thickness Related to Composition. 


Ruling section of Percentage nickel content 
required.* 


casting in in. 
tol 1.0 to1.4 
1} to 2 1.8 to 2.2 
24 to 4 2.4 to 2.8 
4to7 3.0 to 3.5 
7 to 10 3.6 to 4.5 


* With arta maintained in the range 0.8 per cent. tof 


1.0 per cen 


Minor adjustment of the compositions quoted can be 
made in the light of experience, or as indicated by 
the structure obtained in a pilot casting. If pearlite is 
present, as in Fig. 15, the nickel content should be in- 
creased sufficiently to give the typical, fully-acicular 
structure shown in Fig. 16. On the other hand, if nickel 


is initially too high, the structure will exhibit dark etch- | 


ing, angular needles, in a ground mass of retained aus- 
tenite, as in Fig. 17. This indicates that transformation 
has taken place with insufficient readiness, and there- 
fore at lower-than-optimum temperature. All three 
examples were taken from 2.1-in. dia. by 27-in. bars, 
cooled in the mould. These were of similar base com- 
position, each containing 0.8 per cent. molybdenum, 
with nickel contents of 1.6, 2.1 and 2.8 per cent. re- 
spectively. 
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Fic. 17.—OVER-ALLOYED ACICULAR CAST IRON. 
ETCHED (x 500). 


Hardness is also a useful guide. If this is lower than 
260 Brinell, it is probable that some rlite is present, 
and nickel should be increased. If the hardness is 
greater than 320 Brinell, the material is probably over- 
alloyed, and nickel should be reduced. 


Base Composition 

The following considerations govern the balance of 
the composition: The highest strengths are obtained in 
low-carbon irons, but these are difficult to produce and 
to handle in the foundry and are liable to give trouble 
because of poor fluidity and pronounced shrinkage. 
The best all-round results are obtained when carbon is 
about 3 per cent., giving irons which have adequate 
strength and which are relatively trouble-free. In 
pearlitic irons silicon must be kept low, since forma- 
tion of free ferrite must be discouraged. In acicular 
irons, however, there is no need for such limitation and 
much wider latitude is permissible. Silicon can™ be 
kept relatively high, with considerable practical advan- 
tage. Undesirable forms of graphite should be pre- 
vented, in all cases, by inoculation. 

The influence of phosphorus in irons containing 
molybdenum has been appreciated only in recent years, 
following the work of Rote and Wood.’* These inves- 
tigators found that some castings, made under ordinary 
foundry conditions and alloyed so that they should 
have been acicular, were actually pearlitic, with 
mechanical properties well below those expected. 
Analysis showed these abnormal melts to be different 
only in their higher phosphorus contents. Subsequently, 
a series of melts was prepared containing 13 per cent. 
nickel plus } per cent. molybdenum throughout, but 
with phosphorus increasing from 0.016 per cent. to 
1.83 per cent. In the test specimens, which were solid 
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cylinders, each 3-in. dia. by 44 in. long, the progress of 
solidification and transformation was studied, and the 
resultant castings were examined microscopically, The 
main conclusions were:—In irons of the types studied, 
phosphorus is soluble to about 0.12 per cent. Solidi- 
fication of the nickel-molybdenum irons commences 
with full alloy content in the austenite but, during 
cooling to the solidus, molybdenum segregates to the 
liquid phosphide eutectic, to form, in combination with 
phosphorus, iron and carbon, a complex eutectic. This 
contains approximately 2.1 per cent. carbon, 1.1 per 
cent. silicon, 1.65 per cent. nickel, 5.85 per cent. molyb- 
denum and 4.4 per cent. phosphorus. In this eutectic, 
therefore, molybdenum and phosphorus are present in 
the ratio of 1.3:1. At phosphorus levels up to 0.14 per 
cent. the specimens were fully acicular. With phos- 
phorus of 0.34 per cent. and 0.58 per cent., the struc- 
tures were acicular with pearlite. Phosphorus of 0.85 
per cent. was associated with almost entirely pearlitic 
structures and at higher phosphorus levels no acicular 
products were present. 

In more slowly cooled castings this effect would be 
even more pronounced, that is, pearlite would be formed 
at lower phosphorus contents. This effect is the result 
of removal of molybdenum from the matrix, yet it was 
found that the presence of phosphorus could not be 
neutralised by mere excess of molybdenum. Those 
interested are recommended to read this Paper, and the 
discussion on it. In acicular irons, therefore, the phos- 
phorus maximum should be 0.15 per cent., preferably 
0.12 per ceni., and phosphorus should always be as 
low as possible. 

Copper moves the curves to longer times. In this 
respect, it is similar to nickel, but it has the disadvantage 
of retarding transformation more in the intermediate 
range than in the high-temperature range.** For this 
reason, copper is more prone than nickel to produce 
structures of the martensitic type. Another unfavour- 
able feature is the limited solubility of copper in iron, 
the safe upper limit being 1.5 per cent.’** The presence 
of nickel increases the solubility of copper in iron 
and, when copper is used, it is safest to have nickel 


Fic. 18.—GATING AND FEEDING ARRANGEMENT ON 
SIx-THROW CRANKSHAFT. 
(Courtesy of National Gas & Oil Engine Company, Limited. 
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What is Acicular Cast Iron? 


also present in the ratio nickel 2:copper 1. For all 
of these reasons, and on the basis of much laboratory 
work and practical experience, the composition range 
quoted in Table II is recommended. 


TABLE II.—Reco:nmended Percentage Composition Range. 
Carbon .-| 2.9t08.1 
Silicon .. - af -.| 2.6 to 2.0 (sections up to 3 in.) 
2.0 to 1.6 (sections 3 in. and over) 
(All inclusive of 0.4 to 0.7 per ce ent. late addition) 
Manganese 0.8 to 1.2 
Sulphur .. 0.15 max, 
Phosphorus 0.15 absolute max. 
Chromium Nil (sections up to 3 in.) 
0.25 max. (sections up to 6 in.) 
| 0.50 max. (sections 6 in. and over) 
Molybdenum -| 0.8t01.0 
Nickel .. ‘ ‘| 1.0 to 4.5 (according to Table I) 


Production of Acicular Iron 


This presents no particular difficulty to foundries 
with experience of alloyed high-duty irons of pearlitic 
types. Melting may be carried out in the cupola, 
crucible, rotary or electric furnace. The cupola is 
preferable from many points of view, provided that 
an adequate quantity is required and that contamina- 
tion by phosphorus is prevented. The best procedure 
is to position the special charges early in the melt, 
with low-phosphorus iron tapping immediately before 
and immediately after. Alternatively, the special iron 
may be charged last, after the furnace has been blown 
down, the cupola well drained of the preceding low- 
phosphorus metal, and the bed re-established. Isola- 
tion by deep coke “splits” is a further, but less 
reliable, alternative. 

Cupola charges for acicular iron should contain only 
the following materials:—Steel scrap (30 to 60 per 
cent. of the charge); low-phosphorus pig-iron, and 
returned acicular cast-iron scrap, plus alloys and ferro- 
alloys. Nickel should be charged as nickel-bearing 


Fic. 19.—THE FINISHED SHAFT. 
(Courtesy of National Gas & Oil Engine Comnany, Limited, 
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Fic. 20.—GEAR-WHEEL BLANK, MACHINE MOULDED 


IN GREEN SAND. 
(Courtesy of National Gas & Oil Engine Company, Limited. 


pig-iron or as “F” nickel ingot, and molybdenum as 
molybdenum pig or lump ferro-molybdenum. A 
typical charge, in regular use in a diesel engine 
foundry comprises:—Steel scrap, 35 per cent.; refined 
iron (5 per cent. molybdenum), 15 per cent.; hematite 
pig (machine-cast), 20 per cent.; remelts, 30 per cent., 
with ferro-silicon, ferro- -manganese and “F” nickel 
ingot. 

The cupola should be operated to effect rapid melt- 
ing, and to provide metal of uniform composition and 
high temperature. The tapped metal should contain 
0.8 to 1.0 per cent. molybdenum, with nickel at the 
lowest level required in the range of castings to be 
poured. The iron used for the ‘lightest castings in the 
range requires addition of a suitable inoculant only, 
but in the case of the heavier castings additional nickel 
is also needed. This addition is usually quite small; 
for example, if the sections range from 14 in. to 4 in. 
the maximum increment will be 1 per cent. nickel. 

The inoculant may be ferro-silicon, silicon metal, 
calcium silicide, or any satisfactory exothermic com- 
pound. In many cases the nickel-silicon inoculant 
“ Nisiloy ” can be used, to fulfil, with maximum. con- 
venience, the dual purpose of alloy addition and 
inoculation. 

When crucible, rotary or electric furnaces are used 
the charges should be modified, by reduction in the 
proportions of steel scrap or complete elimination of 
that constituent, to give the final carbon content 
desired. Moreover, as the metal is held at super- 
heat for relatively long times, particularly effective 
inoculation should be arranged. To avoid the possi- 
bility of contamination by deleterious elements. par- 
ticularly the powerful carbide-former, lead, no use 
should be niade of crucibles previously employed for 
melting or pouring of non-ferrous metals. 


Founding 


There are no inherent founding difficulties. Green- 
or dry-sand moulds may be used, as dictated by pre- 
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Fic. 21.—ROCKING LEVERS, MACHINE MOULDED IN 
GREEN SAND. 


{Courtesy of National Gas & Oil Engine Company, Limited. 


ference, by existing facilities, or by the mass and 
design of the casting. As in the founding of other 
high-duty irons, the main requirements are:—Hot and 
fluid metal; clean. well-finished moulds; clean pouring, 
through well-designed gates, and effective feeding. 
Wherever practicable, the metal should be passed 
through the feeder, and application of off-feeders of 
the whirlgate type is normal and successful. 


Even simpler systems can be used with good results. 
Fig. 18 illustrates the arrangements successfully applied 
to production of six-throw crankshafts for 240 b.h.p. 
Diesel engines. A ferro-static head of about 20 ft. is 
maintained. Fig. 19 shows the finished shaft, a com- 
plex casting required to satisfy high standards of 
inspection. Further illustrations of the straightforward 
founding which is possible with acicular iron are pro- 
vided in Figs. 20 and 21. which both relate to green- 
sand castings from moulding machines. The former 
shows a gear-wheel blank, 9 in. dia. by 3 in. thick. 
No provision other than the method of running, is 
made to combat shrinkage. These wheels have to be 
machined all over and have teeth cut deeply around 
the periphery. Many thousands of these wheels have 
— made in the manner shown, with excellent 
results. 
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Fig. 21 depicts the gate-cum-feeder applied to pro- 
duction of rocking levers. These are about 10 in. 
long, they are poured in pairs and the arrangement 
is clearly shown. Provision of “ whistlers” has been 
found to prevent surface sinking on heavy bosses. 


After Treatment 


The normal procedure is to allow the castings to 
cool in the mould to about room temperature, cer- 
tainly to below 300 deg. C. Since the cooling rate of 
the solid casting is a vital factor, and since inter- 
mediate transformation is sluggish, castings of uni- 
form and heavy section are ideal for production in 
acicular iron. Such castings cool uniformly and 
slowly in the mould. When the casting is markedly 
non-uniform in thickness the composition should be 
selected to give a fully-acicular structure in the most 
important section. If this is the lightest part of the 
casting the other sections will contain some pearlite 
and will have lower-than-optimum properties. On the 
other hand, if the most vital section is the heaviest. 
a subsequent tempering treatment may to 
ensure ready machining of the lighter sections. 

It should be emphasised, however, that the varia- 
tions encountered in normal designs do not present 
undue difficulty. This is because the important range 
of temperature, namely, 500 to 300 deg. C., is so 
low. In practice. it is found that, by the time the 
casting has cooled to about 500 deg. C., the tempera- 
ture gradients have flattened considerably and the 
various sections are cooling at reasonably uniform 
rates. In the case of castings up to } in. thick the 
most satisfactory procedure is to strip from the 
moulds at a good red heat, place straight into a fur- 
nace maintained at 450 deg. C., and hold at that tem- 
perature for up to 10 hrs. This treatment can also be 
applied to non-uniform castings required to have the 
fully-acicular structure throughout. 


(To be continued.) 


Publication Received 


Anniversary Booklet. Published by Earle Bourne & 
Company. Limited, Heath Street South, Birming- 
ham, 16. 

This brochure has been published to commemorate 
the 75th anniversary of the establishment of the com- 
pany in 1874. The compiler has been rather parsi- 
monious on the historical side for but two pages are 
devoted to outlining the history of the business, and, 
moreover, one page of this is only a recapitulation of 
the names of the owners and, later, the board of 
directors. Surely among these there must have been 
more than one human-interest story worthy of 
inclusion. The balance of the book is a very useful 
collection of technical data, conversion tables, and 
the like. The text carries a number of illustrations of 
processes and products to be associated with their 
business of makers of non-ferrous components such 
as tubes, ship and instrument components, It is an 
interesting and well-presented brochure. 
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Spreaders 
By “Chip” 

Patterns for castings, the design of which renders 
them prone to distortion during the ramming process, 
are often provided with pieces to counteract this ten- 
dency, Often known as “ spreaders,” those portions of 
the mould left by these pieces have to be filled in 
before the job is cast. This can be accomplished by 
“stopping off,” that is, filling the mould cavity with 
loose sand or dropping a core in position, For many 
jobs the latter method is best, as it entails less work 
by the moulder and is less liable to cause dirt to be 
carried into the mould forming the casting. Against 
this, there is the consideration of the extra cost of a 
core box and the price of making the core, which 
incidentally can be accomplished by a_less-skilled 
worker than the moulder. Actually, the number off is 
the deciding factor as to the most economical method 
to adopt. 

Another type of “spreader” is that which is cast 
with the job and is so positioned as to retain certain 
parts of the casting in correct relation to others, 
for if not so held they have a tendency to “ wander ” 
because of the design, and for some light section cast- 
ings the amount may be sufficient to scrap the job. 
When patterns fitted with “spreaders” are sent to a 
foundry the two types should be easily recognised by 
some distinguishing mark, otherwise those that are re- 
quired cast may be stopped off and vice versa. 


REPRESENTATIVES OF THE United States Steel Corpora- 
tion have gone to Pakistan to survey the nation’s 
economy with a view to building plants and factories 
on the Corporation’s own account and advising the 
Pakistan Government on its ambitious industrialisation 
programme, 


Dr. W. A. NalsH is relinquishing his appointment as 
Head of the Metallurgical Department of the Battersea 
Polytechnic at the end of this term. Dr. Naish has 
‘been teaching metallurgy for 40 years, the last ten of 
which were spent at Battersea. He is to continue in 
consulting practice. 


Mr. F. PickworTH, managing director of the English 
Steel Corporation, Limited, Sheffield, presided at the 
annual dinner of the firm’s ambulance class, when he 
presented the directors’ cup, the E.S.C. shield, and 
other awards to winning ambulance teams. He also 
presented Mr. J. T. Vernon, who has been an ambulance 
—- at the works for 21 years, with a long-service 
medal. 


_ INDUSTRIAL USEs of ultra-violet light were the sub- 
ject of a demonstration in London last week arranged 
for the technical Press by Hanovia, Limited, manufac- 
turers of the light sources. Among the many applica- 
tions shown was the testing of the efficiency of degreas- 
ing agents for metals; a better known use for ultra- 


violet light in the metallurgical field relates to crack 
detection. 
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House Organs 


Nickel Bulletin. Volume 22, Number 11. 

short article on the Nimonic series of alloys 
appears in this issue. The excellent creep-resisting 
properties of these alloys are now appreciated by the 
designers and engineers in the aeronautical field, where 
they are used in all gas-turbine engines which are in 
regular production in this country. The Ruston and 
Hornsby gas-turbine plant is featured among the illus- 
trations, in addition to curves showing creep charac- 
teristics of Nimonic 80 and Nimonic 80A. 

The Bulletin also includes a number of interesting 
abstracts. It may be obtained, free of charge, on 
application to The Mond Nickel Company, Limited, 
Sunderland House, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 


The S. & W. Magazine. November. Published by 
Smith & Wellstood, Limited, Bonnybridge, Scotland. 

An illustrated account is given of the opening cere- 
mony of the new war memorial at Bonnybridge. It takes 
the form of an ornate arch surmounted by a clock. In 
addition to the news of local interest, there is a para- 
graph announcing the appointment of Mr. R. H. Rowse, 
B.Sc., as director of research. 


‘Borax and Boric Acid Prices Reduced 


Reduced prices for borax and boric acid came into 
effect on December 1. Prices quoted by Borax Con- 
solidated are now as follow:—Granular borax tech- 
nical (commercial) quality, £35 10s.; granular boric acid 
technical (commercial) quality, £63 10s.; dehybor 
(anhydrous borax), £55 10s.; all net per ton, delivered 
buyer’s address in Great Britain in 1-ton lots and 
upwards, with the usual surcharges for smaller quan- 
tities. Prices for technical crystal and powder varieties 
and also for all varieties in B.P. quality are unchanged. 

Revised prices issued by Borax & Chemicals, Limited, 
are as follow:—“ Pyrobor” (dehydrated borax), £55; 
commercial granular borax, guaranteed 99.5 per cent., 
£35 10s.; commercial granular boric acid, guaranteed 
99.5 per cent., £63, all per ton, carriage paid customers’ 
addresses in the United Kingdom or f.o.b. U.K. port 
for Northern Ireland. Delivery in ton lots in bags, 
with usual quantity and package surcharges. Prices 
for all other grades and qualities are unchanged. 


Death of Former Bradford Lord Mayor 


The death has occurred of Mr. Jonas Pearson, at the 
age of 71. He was Lord Mayor of Bradford in 1935-36. 
He was trained in the ironfounding industry, and was 
prominent in the National Union of Foundry Workers. 
Soon after he was elected to the City Council in 1921, he 
began business on his own account at Eccleshill, Brad- 
ford. In 1924 he founded the Yorkshire Unionist 
Labour Committee, and was chairman for many years. 
While he was Lord Mayor, he formed a committee and 
raised funds in connection with the proposal for King 
George V Playing Fields, one of his chief interests. 
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Recent Alterations in the Business 
Names Act 


By F. J. Tebbutt 


Authority is always active concerning the Registra- 
tion of Business Names Act, 1916; although it is 
long dated, there have been alterations made througk 
recent Companies Acts, it is thought that an article 
in short compendium form will be useful to readers. 


The Act provides that if a firm or individual carries 
on a business under a business name which is not 
the actual name of the proprietor(s) or partner(s), 
then registration must take place with the Registrar 
of Business Names (the address for England and Wales 
is Bush House, Strand, London, W.C.2; and for Scot- 
land, is in Edinburgh). Thus, any addition to the true 
surname or christian name or initial(s) brings the 
matter under the Act; supposing that T. Tradely 
trades as, say, T. Tradely and Company, or Tradely 
and Tradely or any other name than T (or Thomas, 
if he is Thomas, of course) Tradely, then there must 
be a registration, the object being so that particulars 
of the additions and other matters are known. 


When registration is required, a statement must be 
_ sent to the Registrar containing the following par- 
_ticulars on forms R.B.N.1 (for an_ individual), 
R.B.N.1A (for a firm); R.B.N.1B (for companies regis- 
tered under the Companies Acts); and R.B.N.1C for 
corporations not a company as defined under those 
Acts. These particulars are:—The business name; 
_ general nature of the business; principal place of busi- 
ness; the present christian name and surname; 
nationality; usual residence, and any other business 
occupation (if any). If the registration relates to a 
firm, the above applies to each of the individuals who 
are partners and the corporate name and registered 
or principal office of every corporation which is a 
partner. If a corporation is registering, its corporate 
name and registered or principal office must be given. 
Ordinarily, also, must be given any former christian 
name or surname, but by new provisions this require: 
ment is not ——- if the former name(s) had been 
changed or disused for twenty years or more, or if 
the change had taken place before the person con< 
cerned had attained the age of eighteen years. This 
provision does not apply to a woman whose name 
was changed on marriage, but, if a married woman 
trades under her maiden name after marriage, registra- 
tion is required. 

The commencing date of the business must be given 
_ and all the particulars as above furnished within four- 
teen days after the date of starting business; any 
changes occurring must be notified to the Registrar 


_ within fourteen days, although a period of grace above 


this period may be allowed if the Board of Trade 
considers the case requires it. The fee for registration 
is 5s., which can be paid by attaching a postage stamp 
or a postal order for this amount to the form. 

Certificate of Registration is issued when the Act is 
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complied with, and this or a certified copy must be 
displayed at the principal place of business. 


Matters of Importance 


In all trade catalogues and circulars, showcards 
and business letters on or in which the business name 
appears, there must be shown in the case of an in- 
dividual, the present christian name or initials, the 
present surname (if there is any former christian or 
surname this must appear, unless the exceptions men- 
tioned earlier apply), and the nationality, if not British. 
If the case concerns a firm, the foregoing applies in 
respect of all the partners; if a corporation is a 
partner, the corporate name must appear. If a com- 
pany under the Companies Acts has registered a 
name under this Act under review, the requirements 
of the Companies Acts remain, that is, its name must 
appear in all business letters, notices and other official 
publications of the company, and ordinarily par- 
ticulars of its directors must be shown, the same as is 
required for partners. 

Trading by limited companies in the ordinary way 
under the name and conditions of the Companies 
Acts, is outside this Registration Act, but it should be 
noted that a provision in the last Companies Act 
provides that if a company carries on a business under 
a business name which is not just its corporate name, 
the case comes under this Act and registration must 
be effected. By this Act also, there is another new 
provision; it gives power to the Registrar, if he con- 
siders that the name to be registered is undesirable, to 
refuse registration by this name. Misleading names 
are not allowed, as example if a name suggests a large 
concern trading over a wide field, whereas it is only a 
small firm, that sort of thing would not be accepted. 

An important point to note is that non-compliance 
with the Act is an offence under penalties, and in 
addition, where there has been non-compliance, 
ordinarily, any rights under any contract entered into 
are not enforceable by action or other legal remedy. 
Professions as well as trades come under the Act, and 
corporations are included where one or more in- 
dividuals and one or more corporations or two or 
more corporations have entered into partnership with 
one another to carry on a business for profit under a 
business name. 


India to Increase Manganese Exports 


India will in future be able to export more man- 
ganese ore, in spite of keen competition from South 
Africa, West Africa and Brazil. This was revealed at 
a conference between the Chief Controller of Exports 
and representatives of both Indian Government and 
mining interests, held in New Delhi on November 16. 
Transport, formerly the main bottleneck, is now easy 
and sufficient wagons are reported to be available to 
move the ore to the ports. In the first ten months of 
this year, exports were just over 500,000 tons, of which 
300,000 tons went to the United States. Total exports 
for last year amounted to 330,000 tons. 
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Successful Steel-foundry 
Reorganisation 


Alston Foundry, Cumberland 


During the six months preceding October of last 
year, the average output of 128 men and i2 women 
at the Alston Foundry, Alston, Cumberland, was 60 
tons a month. Since a scheme of reorganisation was 
introduced in that month, 94 men and 12 women 
have so far averaged 100 tons a month, thus raising 
productivity by 57 per cent. Although the productive 
labour force is smaller, it is important to note that 
the reorganisation has not caused any workers to be 
displaced. Indeed, the increased rate of production 
has created more jobs and the firm need more workers 
to carry out an expansion programme. Employees’ 
earnings are one-fifth higher as a result of increased 
output; manufacturing costs have been cut by 15 per 
cent.; instead of a feared increase in selling prices, 
these have actually been stabilised. 


_The company, subsidiaries of Steel & Company, 
Limited, Sunderland, produce commercial steel cast- 
ings. Apart from a handful of highly-skilled tech- 
nicians, employees are rated as semi-skilled. The 
results so far represent only the first stage of a 
scheme for complete modernisation and eventual ex- 
pansion. As further improvements are effected, the 
level of productivity is expected to rise still higher. 
By the scheme, a modern process of moulding, in- 
cluding the use of up-to-date sand plant, has replaced 
older working methods. This immediately reduced 
the time required to make a mould by 40 per cent. 
Key technicians were obtained to train the workers. 
“Teething troubles” were over in a space of six 
weeks. Simultaneously, piece rates were applied 
wherever practicable. This change has enabled 
workers to earn an average of 20 per cent. more. 
A collective bonus, on a tonnage basis, was intro- 
duced into the finishing shop, where certain work 
could not be assessed for piece-rates. So far, in this 


section, earnings have increased by an average of 15 
per cent. 


Methods Improvement 


New plant layout was required in the finishing 
department to cope with the greater output from the 
moulding shop. This achieved a smoother flow of 
units and efficiency was greatly increased by the in- 
stallation of a conveyor, which cut out unnecessary 
manual work. Other technical improvements, such 
as the substitution of pneumatic vices for hand vices. 
were also made. Man-handling has been eliminated 
in other ways. The installation of “liquid” gas plant 
by replacing steel bottle containers has enabled 
delivery of oxygen and acetylene gas to be made by 
piveline direct to the job. Not only have hundreds 
of man-hours been saved on this manual task alone, 
but substantial economies have been made on carriage 
charges. 
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In the steelmaking department, old-fashioned and 
expensive methods were discarded; an up-to-date 
system of production has reduced metal costs per ton 
by one-fifth, The improved methods were largely 
achieved by the engagement of a highly-qualified tech- 
nician. Since December last, considerable saving has 
been effected by using more scrap and thus replacing 
an equivalent amount of pig-iron. Better technique, 
without any capital outlay, has also shown a marked 
improvement in the charging of the furnaces; as a 
result there has been a 10 per cent. economy in the 
labour force required. (The displaced men have been 
transferred to other jobs in the foundry). 


Effect on Quality and Economics 


The quality of products has been improved and 
over-all costs are down. A number of jobs, which 
were on the borderline of being uneconomic, are now 
showing a profit as a result of the higher productivity, 
Moreover, selling prices of certain other products 
have been stabilised, though previously it seemed cer- 
tain that they would have to be raised. Delivery 
times have been reduced by 40 per cent. The pro- 
vision of better technical services to the employees 
has produced a corresponding improvement in their 
co-operativeness; wastage of raw materials -has been 
substantially reduced. 

In the annealing process, the use of fuel for an oil- 
fired furnace has been reduced by nearly 40 per cent. 
chiefly due to the elimination of waste, and better 
furnace control. It was found, for example, that the 
furnace was often held at standard heat for an un- 
necessarily long period. A programme was evolved 
so that the heat could be regulated to suit various 
thicknesses of casting. Another reform was the use of 
sand-treatment plant which enabled material, formerly 
discarded as waste, to be reclaimed. Trade-union co- 
operation has been obtained to make the reorganisa- 
tion plan a success, and employees now feel more 
confident than ever about employment prospects. 


New Source of Bentonite 


Colin Stewart, Limited, of Wharton Lodge Works, 
Winsford, Cheshire, have satisfied themselves that they 
have discovered in the Mediterranean area a commer: 
cially-exploitable deposit of bentonite of grade equal 
to the Wyoming type. They have backed up their dis- 
covery not only by importing a cargo, but by actually 
bringing an ocean-going vessel to the works through 
the Weaver Canal. At the works, the raw mineral will 
be prepared for the market. The first state that the 
new source of supplv has alreadv undergone satisfactory 
tests in a number of steel foundries. 


Mr. STRAUSS, MINISTER OF SUPPLY, when he visited 
the ironworks of the Carron Company at Falkirk 
recently, showed particular interest in steam 
ovens being manufactured for the Royal kitchens at 
Buckingham Palace, and in the mechanised bath 
foundry which is at present producing large numbers 
of baths for export. 
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Joint Iron Council 


Annual Convention 


The Annual Convention of the Joint Iron Council. 
held in the Dorchester Hotel, Park Lane, London, 
W.1, on November 23, was preceded by luncheon, at 
which many distinguished guests were entertained. 
Mr. F. Scopes (the president) occupied the chair both 
at the luncheon and at the subsequent business 
meeting. A few letters regretting inability to attend 
were received, notably from Sir Alexander Ramsay 
(of the Engineering Employers’ Federation), Sir 
Andrew Duncan and Sir Ellis Hunter, from “ Steel 
House.” 

The toast of the “Joint Iron Council” was pro- 
posed by Sir Archibald Forbes, who was chairman of 
the former Iron and Steel Board. In a speech which 
was enlivened by a good deal of humour. he took the 
opportunity to express to the Council, its constituent 
associations, officers, permanent officials and repre- 
sentatives of individual firms, the appreciation of the 
Iron and Steel Beard for the wholehearted co-opera- 
tion it had received. 

THE PRESIDENT, responding to the toast, congratu- 
lated Sir Archibald Forbes and his colleagues on the 
former Iron and Steel Board on their good work. The 
executive of the Joint Iron Council and its con- 
stituents, while appreciating the reasons for the ter- 
mination of the Board, regretted the event which had 
brought to an end a valuable and successful means of 
liaison between the Government and the industry. 
The executive also recorded its appreciation and 
thanks to the chairman. Sir Archibald Forbes. and 
the members of the Board, for their unfailingly helpful 
attitude in dealing with the difficulties of the iron and 
steel industries represented by the J.C. and its con- 
stituents. 

Nationalisation 

A year ago, continued the president, the annual 
meeting of the J.LC. had passed unanimously a reso- 
lution of unqualified opposition to the nationalisation 
of iron and steel. They had not been successful in 
their opposition; they had not really expected to be. 
Certainly, improvements had been made in the Bill 
in the course of its passage through Parliament; but a 
thoroughly bad Bill could not be made even a moder- 
ately good Bill by a few alterations. Thanks were 
particularly due to the British Iron and Steel Federa- 
tion, for all they had done in connection with pub- 
licity, particularly in bringing home to the public the 
fundamental importance of the whole’ of the industry, 
and its good record. The issue was clearly and solel 
political. The attack on private enterprise made it 
absolutely imperative for us to defend ourselves in 
every possible way. Of course, we welcomed the 
decision which was made in Parliament to postpone 
action under the Bill; under any circumstances a 
reprieve was welcome—but it was only a reprieve. 
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The effects of the amendments 
passed in the House of Com- 
mons were simply to postpone 
the appointment of the pro- 
posed Corporation until Octo- 
ber 1 next year, and to 
postpone the earliest date of 
vesting from May 1, 1950, to January 1, i951, or it 
might be any time between January 1, 1951, and 
January 1, 1952. 


Customers’ Co-operation 

Mr. N. P. NEWMAN (vice-president) proposed the 
toast of “ The Visitors.” In a happy speech he wel- 
comed Sir Archibald Forbes, Colonel L. G. Pilkington, 
chairman of the London and District Engineering Em- 
ployers’ Association; Mr. R. M. Shone. secretary of 
the Iron and Steel Federation; Mr. M. Ionides, of the 
Society of British Aircraft Constructors; and Mr. 
A. W. Berry, of the British Engineers’ Association. It 
was, he said, the very sincere desire of the Council 
to co-operate with customers’ organisations in matters 
of mutual interest. During recent years, a great deal 
of attention had necessarily been devoted to shortages 
of materials on the one hand, and of labour on the 
other hand. That position was not now so acute and 
our minds were now turning to a possible shortage of 
orders. Possibly, one of the future responsibilities of 
the organisation would be along the lines of assisting 
members to sell their producis, in the interests of both 
the ironfounders and the pig-iron producers. They 
would like to maintain the most friendly co-operation 
and intimate connection with customer organisa- 
tions, especially on such matters as standardisation. 
which was important both from the users’ angle and 
from the ironfounders’ angle. 


Other guests he was pleased to welcome were Sir 
Leonard Browett, director of the National Union of 
Manufacturers; Sir Norman Kipping, director-general 
of the Federation of British Industries; the Council’s 
one-time director, and an old friend, Mr. A. R. 
Knowles, now secretary-general of the Association of 
British Chambers of Commerce; Dr. J Pearce, 
director of the British Cast Iron Research Association; 
Mr. Tom Makemson, the general secretary of the 
Institute of British Foundrymen; Mr. FitzHerbert 
Wright, a past-president. and now a vice-president, of 
the Joint Iron Council, and past-chairman of the 
Council of Ironfoundry Associations, te whom the 
Council owed much for his work in the building-up of 
the organisation as it exists to-day; the Council’s late 
secretary, Mr. T. E. Parkinson; its first secretary. 
Mr. V. Delport; and its very old friend Mr. V. C. 
Faulkner, Editor of “The Foundry Trade Journal,” 
who supported the foundry industry so ably b 
spreading the gospel through the pages of his journal. 
From “Steel House” he welcomed Mr. J. H. 
Lascelles, Mr. N. Goodchild, Mr. M. F. Barnard and 
Mr. A. Bowlt. 


He coupled with the toast the names of Sir Leonard 
Browett and Colonel Pilkington. 
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J.I.C. Annual Convention 


Sirk LEONARD BROWETT, K.C.B., C.B.E., recalled Mr. 
Newman’s reference to the Council’s desire to colla- 
borate with customer organisations in all matters of 
mutual interest. That desire for mutual co-operation, 
he said, was fully shared by the organisations represented 
at that gathering. They had co-operated with the Joint 
Iron Council on the Joint Committee of Industrial Con- 
sumers of Iron and Steel, which was set up at the in- 
stance of the F.B.I. 

The view that the Iron and Steel Bill, soon to be- 
come an Act, was not really designed to produce more 
or better steel or cheaper steel, had been amply borne 
out by more recent ministerial announcements; the 
object was to transfer to the State the power which 
the bold, bad, steel barons were supposed to exercise 
by virtue of the private ownership of the steel industry; 
in other words, it was political power, and nothing else. 

It was interesting to notice a recent reference by a 
Minister of the Crown to a suggestion that the steel 
industry was simply run by a number of accountants, 
who did not know anything about it—though they 
seemed to manage it fairly satisfactorily. On that, Sir 
Leonard commented that it seemed to have been the 
absence of accountants that had put the groundnuts 
scheme into rather deep water! 

To the whole economy of the country the supreme im- 
portance of having an efficient iron-producing and iron- 
founding industry was clearly beyond doubt; in that 
matter the Joint Iron Council was doing a very great 
national work, based on voluntary co-operation. He 
believed that people engaged in the same industry 
should get together in the appropriate trade associa- 
tions, pool their ideas and do all they could in concert 
to improve the efficiency and the organisation of their 
industry. There was great work to be done there, and 
he believed the Joint Iron Council was doing that work 
very admirably. He was sure that the principle of 
voluntary co-operation was the right one, and that far 
more practical results could be achieved in that way 
than by the imposition of statutory development coun- 
cils, which were imposed on industry despite the fact 
that they failed to realise exactly what they were to do 
or how they were to do it. 


Results Obtained 


He had noted from the Annual Report that foundries 
were being encouraged to procure for themselves all 
available aids to efficiency and useful work was being 
done by local mutual-aid groups in certain parts of the 
country. That was a most admirable aim, and he hoped 
sincerely that such groups would be established in all 
parts of the country. 

He also referred to the improved amenities for 
workers, to the Training Centre which had been set up 
in West Bromwich, and to the financial support which 
the Council gave to such bodies at the British Cast Iron 
Research Association, the Institute of British Foundry- 
~~, the National Foundry College and other kindred 

ies. 
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In spite of the many difficulties in the production of 
iron in adequate quantities to meet the big post-war 
demand—due to the shortage of ore, of good-quality 
coke and of labour—the industry had most assuredly 
done a fine job, and he was sure the activities of the 
Joint Iron’ Council must have been no small factor in 
the success achieved. 

All this had been done by private enterprise, and by 
private enterprise, in the main, as represented by small, 
independent works. While the iron producers and a 
number of the specialist foundries were necessarily large, 
he was informed that the ironfounding industry was 
largely one of small units, that 1,200 out of 1,800 foun- 
dries employed fewer than 50 people each. That was a 
most interesting and significant fact, because he sin- 
cerely believed that the small firm was not only the 
backbone of British industry, but also the country’s 
great bulwark against nationalisation and its final out- 
come—he abjured his audience to make no mistake 
about it—totalitarianism! The fignt for the preservation 
of legitimate free enterprise was on and, in it, customers 
were very much on the side of the industry. The future 
of private enterprise depended, in the main, on volun- 
tary co-operation. The Joint Iron Council was a suc- 
cessful experiment in voluntary co-operation; with a 
very small staff, its success depended on the voluntary 
work of its committees. 

COLONEL L. G. PILKINGTON, M.C., who also responded 
to the toast, said he was rather inclined to think that 
the engineering industry did not say nearly enough, that 
its case was not properly presented to the country. He 
felt that not only must the industry and what it stood 
for be explained to the country at large, but that there 
was necessary the even more important task of explain- 
ing the matter to its own workpeople. As an engineer 
with some very slight knowledge. of foundry practice, 
he ,urged that founders ought to be particularly careful 
to ensure that their relations with organised labour were 
on a right and proper footing. They should cover both 
the conditions of employment and rates of pay. _ 

Again, as an engineer, and on behalf of engineers, 
he felt that founders had had a very difficult task after 
the war, owing to the great shortage of skill in their 
branch of the industry, and he congratulated them on 
the way in which they had overcome the difficulties by 
technical advancement, and by using modern and up- 
to-date methods, so as to ensure that castings were avail- 
able even though there was a limited and lessening 
amount of skill at their disposal. That, of course, neces- 
sitated very close association with the drawing offices 
of the engineering industry in technical developments; 
without that close association, very serious misunder- 
standings could arise. 


Tribute to Mr. T. E. Parkinson 


The PRESIDENT presented a cheque to Mr. T. E. Parkin- 
son, who was a joint secretary of the Joint Iron Council 
for more than four years (until very recently), and paid 
tribute to the unstinted services he had rendered in that 
capacity. 

Mr. NEWMAN also presented a cheque on behalf of 
the Council of Ironfoundry Associations, to which body 
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Mr. Parkinson had devoted so much of his services, as 
a token of the esteem in which he was held. Mr. New- 
man quoted from some of the letters which had been 
received, expressing appreciation of Mr. Parkinson’s ser- 
vices, not only to the organised sections of the industry, 
but also to individual members. Mr. Newman also pre- 
sented to Mr. Parkinson a plaque commemorating his 
services to the C.F.A. 


Mr. PARKINSON, expressing his gratitude for the kind- 
ness accorded him, said he had come into the founding 
industry about four years ago from the machine-tool 
industry, and some of his friends in the latter industry 
had offered him their very sincere commiserations. But 
he had not needed those commiserations or sympathy. 
In the founding industry he had met many people—indi- 
vidualists, small firms, and so on—but there had been 
nothing small about the welcome they had given him; 
they had taken him right amongst them. He could not 
adequately express the pleasure he had derived from the 
many friendships he had formed in the industry, and 
which he hoped he would retain. He was very proud 
indeed to have been able to help in some measure in 
the C.F.A. and the J.1.C., and he wished good luck to 
those bodies and the industry they represented. 


New Catalogues 


Light Alloy Castings and Forgings. A particularly 
pleasing booklet has just been issued by High Duty 
Alloys, Limited, of Slough, Bucks. It poses the ques- 
tions “why casting?” “why forging?” Then the 
two processes are explained and illustrated in the 
same way as they are dealt with in two films which the 
company has had made covering each section. The 
photographs, which were specially taken for the 
booklet, are of an extremely high-order. As a piece 
of foundry plus forge prcpaganda this publication 
ranks high. 


Aluminium in Patent Glazing. The Northern Alu- 
minium Company, Limited, of Wellington House, 
Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2, have just issued a 
16-page brochure bearing the above title. The 
illustrations, especially of the assembly shop for the 
Bristol Brabazon aircraft, are excellent. There are 
numerous types of glazing bar available and these 
are detailed and illustrated. Those of our readers who 
envisage major structural alterations or extensions 
would do well to acquire this brochure for reference. 


Mechanical Handling. Universal Conveyor Com- 
pany, Limited, 3a, De Montfort Street, Leicester, have 
just issued a 32-page pamphlet which describes and 
illustrates a particularly-wide range of plant used in 
modern manufacturing processes. The products dealt 
with include belt, wire-mesh, portable. screw, mono- 
rail and gravity conveyors, skip hoists and elevators. 
The last-named section includes two views of an instal- 
lation in a foundry. a 
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Correspondence 


(We accept no responsibility for the statements made or the 
opinions expressed by our correspondents.) 


ROLLED CAST IRON 
To the Editor of THE Founpry TRADE JOURNAL 


Sir,—In your issue of December 1, you suggest that 
the term “rolled cast iron” is a misnomer. As a 
metallurgist with interests both in the ironfounding and 
in the non-ferrous-rolling industries, I submit that this 
term is nearly ideal. Whilst one use of the word 
“cast” in the expression “cast iron” is the denoting 
of a finished article for sale in that form, there is 
another use, associated with the metallurgy of the 
material, namely, to denote a re-melted pig-iron, which, 
after remelting, has certain well-known properties and 
macro-structure. Thus, on metallurgical grounds, the 
use of the word “cast” in describing the new material 
is correct and should be retained. Proceeding, just as 
one uses such words as “anodised,” “ galvanised,” 
“ malleablised,” etc., as adjectives to note that the 
corresponding processes have been put upon the metal, 
so it is equally logical to use the word ™ rolled.” Thus 
“ rolled cast iron ” would appear to be correct, as well 
as being the obvious name which comes first to hand, 
for a material so processed, 

Yours, etc., 
THomas B. Crow, M.Sc., Ph.D. 
Emery Bros., Limited, Aston, Birmingham, 6. 

December 2, 1949. 

[We thank Dr. Crow for his letter, but still think 
a trade-marked name would be preferable for selling 
activities. We agree that “rolled cast iron” is as 
satisfactory as “basic” steel, and better than many 
metallurgical terms such as “ cast steel,” originally used 
to differentiate it from shear steel—Eprror.] 


CONTINUED SUSPENSION of the tariff in the Republic 
of Ireland on imported steel-pronged forks is causing 
concern at foundries at Galway, Navan, and Cork, 
which turn out these implements. With forks being 
freely imported from Britain and hard-currency coun- 
tries like Canada and Sweden, there is no prospect of 
a market for the Irish — The question of reim- 
posing the tariff, which was suspended in 1942, is not 
due to come up for consideration until March, but the 
foundries are hoping that the Minister for Industry 
and Commerce will take immediate action, failing 
which a certain amount of unemployment will be 
inevitable. 


PRESENTATIONS OF GOLD WATCHES were made last 
week by the directors of Jones & Cambell, Limited, 
Torwood Foundry, Larbert, to eight members of the 
staff of the company and an associated concern. Reci- 
pients on the foundry staff were:—Mr. Alex. Binnie, 
Mr. William Graham, Mr. Alex. M’Arthur. Mr. Charles 
McIntyre, Mr. David Reid, Mr. Alex. R. Lind, Mr. 
James Samuel and Mr. David Seaton. All these had 
seen 50 and 60 years’ service with the company. 
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Spheroidal-graphite Cast Iron 


In recent months, many references have appeared 
in the technical Press of the world to the new type of 
cast iron produced by additions of magnesium, as a 
result of which the graphite is present in the form 
of spheroids. This new iron has more than twice the 
strength of ordinary cast iron, is much tougher and 
can be bent or twisted, this last feature being markedly 
enhanced by a_ short-time heat-treatment. The 
material can be made readily and economically, and 
can be used for many applications in engineering 
practice, in building, and for general and domestic 
purposes. Its use for improving the conventional 
grey-iron castings and for the replacement of malle- 
able cast iron and even in some cases of steel and 
other alloys, is rapidly becoming established. It is, 
undoubtedly, the major development in the iron- 
founding field in recent times. 

U.S. Patents Nos. 2.485,760 and 2,485.761, cover- 
ing the new cast iron, have been granted recently to 
the International Nickel Corapany. Three British 
applications, Nos. 630,070, 630,093 and 630,099. in 
the name of the Mond Nickel Company, have been 
accepted by the British Patent Office. Patent appli- 
cations have been made in all other leading industrial 
countries, and have already been granted, among 
others, in Belgium. Italy and South Africa. 

The new type of cast iron is the product of many 
years of development work in the laboratories of the 
International Nickel Company and its associates. 
Already, over 40 firms have been licensed to make 
the new iron in the U.S.A. Amongst them, individual 
foundries have cast as much as 100 tons of the iron 
in one day, and single castings requiring more than 
20 tons of metal have been poured. On the other 
hand, up to 12,000 castings of one part have success- 
fully been made with regular results. Licences for the 
production of the new iron in Great Britain have 
now been granted to the following:—Sheepbridge 
Stokes Centrifugal Castings Company, Limited, Ches- 
terfield: Robert Taylor & Son (Ironfounders), Limited. 
Larbert, Stirlingshire, Scotland; Lloyds (Burton), 
Limited, Wellington Works, Burton-on-Trent; and 
W. A. Baker & Company, Limited, Newport, Mon- 
mouthshire. Others will shortly be granted. 


Mond Nickel Fellowships 


The Mond Nickel Fellowships Committee has 
announced the following two recipients for 1949 travel- 
ling fellowships granting facilities for study abroad:— 


Mr. J. Monoghan (Stewarts and Lloyds, Limited), to 
study the method of control and administration of basic 
open-hearth operation and practice in the steel industry 
in the United States; Mr. R. Stewartson (United Steel 
Companies, Limited), to study the design and operation 
of modern hot rolling-mill plant in the United States. 


Mr. J. E. Stokes, recently connected with the Sheep- 
bridge Stokes Centrifugal Castings Company, Limited, 
has now joined the board of Qualcast (Ealing Park), 
Limited, as assistant managing director. 
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Barrow Steelworks 
£799,000 Deficit in 34 years 


At the quarterly meeting of the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Federation of Trades Councils at Salford last 
Saturday, Mr. J. Jones, Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Ministry of Supply, told delegates that the steel- 
works at Barrow-in-Furness had been run at a loss 
of £799,000 in the last three-and-a-half years. It was 
still inefficient, he said, and althovgh losses were de- 
creasing and output increasing, its costs and production 
could not stand comparison with the national average. 

Of the fears expressed by Barrow delegates that 
the works, which employs 1,500, would be closed. 
Mr. Jones said the Government was very concerned 
about the human side, and he had suggested certain 
ideas which might create more employment than the 
present steel production. He could not go into details. 
but, as a hint, he could say that cheaply-produced 
ingots could be imported into Barrow for fabrication. 

He denied suggestions that the Government had 
neglected the problem, but said that though Barrow 
steel industry was receiving consideration it was not 
on the priority list for concentration, reconstruction 
or expansion. 

Delegates said that all the Minister of Supply had 
promised to a Barrow deputation recently was that 
the works would stay open for a few years. They 
said that one shift now produced more than two 
before the war, and that improvements in the main- 
tenance side would bring a big increase in efficiency. 
The works, they alleged, was being used as a train- 
ing place for managerial staff; there were now 111 
overseers compared with 28 befgre the war. They 
did not want to see Barrow becoming a Jarrow. 

Mr. Jones said there was no evidence that salaries 
paid at Barrow were excessive and that if the United 
Steel Companies, Limited, did train people there that 
was their business. They had stated their readiness 
to walk out to-morrow if the Government thought 
they were not doing a reasonable job. As an overall 
unit the works was not efficient and in relation to 
this maintenance was a detail. 


Metal Finishing 


In continuance of their policy of providing 
specialised courses for technicians living in the Lon- 
don area, the Northampton Polytechnic, St. John 
Street, London, E.C.1. is now offering a series of 
lectures on ‘“ Modern Developments in Metal Finish- 
ing.” They are to start on January 11, 1950, at 7 
p.m., and continue weekly until March 1. The sub- 
jects chosen are electrodeposition; phosphate treat- 
ments; anodic oxidation, and vitreous enamelling. 
There are to be three lectures on this last subject. 
The fee for the course is 15s., and the fullest details 
may be had by writing to Dr. J. E. Garside, the head 
of the Department of Applied Chemistry at the 
Northampton Polytechnic. 
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Company Meeting 


Hale & Hale (Tipton) 


Production and Sales a Post-war Record 


The thirteenth annual general meeting of Hale & Hale 
(Tipton), Limited, was held on December 7 at Dudley, 
Mr. W. Epcar Hate, M.I.Mech.E., M.Inst.F., the chair- 
man, presiding. 

The following is an extract from the chairman’s 
statement circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year to August 4, 1949:— 

The trading profit of the parent company of £58,026 
compares with £43,815 for the previous year, recording 
an increase of slightly over £14,000. The net profit is 
£23,379. Last year’s net profit was £2,000 greater at 
£25.405. Your directors recommend a final dividend 


on the ordinary shares of 15 per cent., making 20 per 
cent. for the year. 


Production and Sales 


1 think it is the first year since this company be- 
came a public one that the year’s working has not been 
subject to some violent activity which has afflicted us 
from without, for it has always seemed to me that it was 
either a slump period, or a war period with which we 
had to contend; but whatever your directors and man- 
agement have had to meet, by the process of either good 
fortune or good sense, the company has always been 
able to give a very good account of itself. Whatever the 
future holds in store, I am quite certain that the excep- 
tionally high standard which we set for both quality 
of production, and the service with which we back it, 
will always bring us a much greater share of the busi- 
ness available than is reasonable for us to expect, as a 
a result of the superiority of our goods and service. We 
always maintain a constant vigil of research in every 
branch of our activities, whether it be in relation to 
important manufacturing processes, or One of minor 
office equipment, in the hope that some improvement 
may be obtained thereby. I am happy to say our 
efforts in this connection bear steady fruit, and give 
great satisfaction in many ways. 

Having always in mind the arduous character of 
foundry work, the management have installed equip- 
ment and organisation to reduce heavy manual labour 
to a minimum. Other labour-saving schemes and 
equipment are under consideration and the coming year 


will, I have no doubt, see more of these put into opera- 
tion, 


Blackheart Castings 


As you are well aware, the production of the parent 
company is devoted to producing fine quality Blackheart 
Malleable Iron Castings, which are absorbed by almost 
every branch of engineering activity within Great 
Britain; and although we are unable precisely to esti- 
mate what proportion of our production is intended for 
shipment abroad in its finished state, that is to say, in 
the form of motor-cars, transport lorries, ships, railway 
equipment, colliery equipment, and the like, a justi- 
fiable impression is that it exceeds 90 per cent. I have, 
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however, satisfied myself that so long as the engineer- 
ing activities of the country remain brisk and virile, we 
shall in turn be assured of doing steady and progressive 
business. 

Our production and sales this year reached the highest 
level since the end of the war. This fact alone indicates 
the growing preference for our material, but it is still 
not possible for us to meet fully the steadily increasing 
demands which are being made upon us. 

It is interesting to note also that our new special 
purpose material “Permalite” is finding increasing 
favour. Our output of this material is rising steadil 
and it can be regarded as a serious competitor to mild- 
steel castings. Due to its special analysis and anneal- 
ing process, it combines a very useful combination of 
strength, ductility and machinability, and is now bein 
used by many of our customers for components pals 
to resist severe shock and abrasion. 

Production of colliery roof supporting devices such 
as the “Hale” adjustable wedge prop, screw prop, 
“ Hewitt ” wedge and chock release, progresses steadily, 
and substantial orders for all these parts have been re- 
ceived from the colonies, Argentine, and other countries 
and many installations are now doing a very useful job 
in the collieries controlled by the National Coal Board. 

Our plant and apparatus are well maintained, and 
new equipment is continually being installed, but we 
do not indulge in any scheme that may look phenomenal 
on paper, unless we are thoroughly satisfied that it 
will fit in effectively with the established habits and 
practice in our works. One so constantly sees extrava- 
gant capital expenditure, based upon excellent theory, 
but for some reason or other, it becomes a complete 
failure in actual day-to-day operations. 


Subsidiaries 


Chatwins, Limited, who, as you know, are the manu- 
facturers of the well-known “ Sunbeam” range of solid- 
fuel appliances, show a satisfactory result, despite a 
long period of falling-off in demand for this type of 
equipment, due to building restrictions and other diffi- 
culties outside their control. Their “ Sunbeam” model 
free standing cooker, and their continuous burning 
“Sunbeam” cooking range, have been placed on the 
“ approved list” of the Ministry of Fuel and Power; 
while it is pleasing to note that, in addition to their main 
items of production, the “ Sunbeam ” domestic boiler has 
deservedly sprung to the forefront and firmly estab- 
lished itself with builders’ merchants and the public 
generally. Consistent with the policy of this subsi- 
diary, to keep abreast of the consumers’ requirements, 
new and interesting designs are already in hand for 
improved models of cooking appliances. 

As to J. & J. Whitehouse (Tipton), Limited, our other 
subsidiary, who manufacture’ cast-iron  hollow- 
ware almost exclusively for the tropics, it is 
good to report that exports of these goods have 
increased despite certain shipping difficulties which have 
been experienced during the year. They have a full 
order-book, and anticipate a further increase in exports 
during the coming year. 

The report was adopted. 
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Engineers Claim Wage Increase 


Employers’ Statement 


The Engineering and Allied Employers’ National 
Federation will reply “in due course” to the claim of 
the Confederation of Shipbuilding and Engineering 
Unions for a general wage increase of £1 a week. The 
claim was presented on November 30. After Mr. H. G. 
Brotherton, president of the Confederation, had sub- 
mitted a lengthy document in support of his case, the 
Employers’ Federation issued a statement saying that 
the unions had been told that there were certain general 
considerations from which neither the unions, the em- 
ployers, nor the British people could escape. 

“For many years,” the statement pointed out, “the 
Treasury has had the question of profits under micro- 
Scopical consideration. In the view of many it is 
highly likely that more would have been squeezed 
from industry if it had been possible without harming 
industry, trade, and commerce. It is clear that the unions 
are not seeking that the claim should be met out of 
the vast sums now paid in taxation for the purpose of 
financing social and other services. Equally, it is to 
be assumed that the unions would not suggest that the 
amount permitted by statute to be allocated to depre- 
ciation of plant and buildings should be reduced. If 
this were to be done, the result would be compiete 
inefficieacy.” 

The Confederation had contended that the £1-a-week 
increase could come out of increased profits and not be 
added to the price of the industry’s products. It argued 
also that the claim did not conflict with the T.U.C.’s 
wage stabilisation policy, as productivity in the industry 
had increased. 

A special delegate conference of the Amalgamated En- 
gineering Union held in London on November 30 
passed a resolution endorsing the wage increase appli- 
cation made by the executive council of the Con- 
federation. 


Agricultural Machinery Industry 


Following the publication of the Report of the Agri- 
cultural Machinery Mission to Canada, a meeting of 
representatives from the agricultural-machinery industry 
was held last week at the Board of Trade, Millbank. 
The following resolution was carried unanimously :— 


That this meeting of representatives of United 
Kingdom agricultural-machinery manufacturers ex- 
presses general approval of the scheme of repre- 
sentation in Canada as outlined in the report of the 
Agricultural Machinery Mission to Canada, and 
authorises the British Agricultural Machinery Manu- 
facturers Export Association to prepare detailed 
proposals for circulation to the Trade. 


The matter of exhibiting at the forthcoming Inter- 
national Canadian Trade Fair at Toronto from May 29 
to June, 1950, was also put to the meeting. It is 
hoped that a representative selection of British agri- 
cultural machinery suitable to Canadian agriculture 
will be shown in one block at this exhibition. 
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Personal 


Mr. W. M. WarreN has been appointed a director 
of the London Tin Corporation, Limited. 

Mr. JaMEs M. Mowat, chief of research at the Park- 
head Steel Works of William Beardmore & Company, 
Limited, has been appointed a special director of the 
company. 

Mr. W. H. LEE is relinquishing his position as secre- 
tary of the Clay Cross Company, Limited, pig-iron 
manufacturers, etc., of Chesterfield, at the end of the 
year and has been appointed to the board. He has been 
associated with the company for over 50 years. 

Sir A. STEVEN BILSLAND, BT., a director of Colvilles, 
Limited, and many other companies and chairman of 
the executive council of the Scottish Council (Develop- 
ment and Industry), has been awarded the St. Mungo 
prize of £1,000 given every three years to the person 
who has done the most good for Glasgow. 

Mr. H. G. NELSON has been appointed deputy man- 
aging director of the English Electric Company, Limited; 
he has relinquished his position as managing director 
of the company’s subsidiary, D. Napier & Son, Limited, 
aero-engine manufacturers, of Acton Vale, London, 
W.3, but has retained his seat on the board. Mr. H. 
SAMMONS has been elected to the board of the sub- 
sidiary company and appointed managing director. Amr 
VicE-MARSHAL SIR CONRAD COLLIER, who took up an 
appointment with the English Electric Company, 
Limited, has also been appointed a director of D. 
Napier & Son, Limited, 


Obituary 

Mr. JoHN McCuLLocu, late of Stewarts and Lloyds, 
Limited, Glasgow, has died at Pittsburgh, U.S.A. 

Mr. THomasS LorD, director’ of the Sandholme Iron 
Company, Limited, Todmorden, Lancs, which com- 
pany he founded in 1893, died on November 25, 
aged 

THE DEATH OF Mr. C. J. A. Galloway, director and 
London works manager of Keith Blackman, Limited, 
occurred on November 24, in his 66th year. Mr. Gallo- 
way served the company for 36 years; he became London 
works manager in 1930 and was given a seat on the 


board in 1945. 
Wills 


France, G. E., chairman and managing director of 
Augusts, Limited, foundry engineers, of Halifax, 
and a former director of the Rendan_ Manu- 
facturing Company (Great Britain), Limited, 
barbed-wire manufacturers, of Leeds; a past- 
= of the Foundry Trades Equipment and 

upplies Association and of the Foundry Export 
Group, a member of the Institute of British 
Foundrymen, and past-chairman of the Halifax 
and Huddersfield Production Committee ... _... 
Hirey, Sir E. V., a former M.P. for the Duddeston 


£28,257 


ondon, and 
Limited, manufacturers of pipe 
Park Lane, London, W.1 an 


Company 
joints, etc., 


DECI 


THE 


— 
Division of Birmingham, chairman of Glover & i : 
Main, Limited, gas engineers, of London, 8.W.1, eek 
and a director of Main Water Heaters. Limited, sa 
Croydon, R. & A. Main, Limited, ironfounders, ; 

of Falkirk, Thos, Glover & Company, Limited, 

as apparatus manonfacturers, of Edmonton, 
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Designed to meet the demands of high quality 
castings, which are, strength, machineability, and re- 
sistance to wear. 

All these can be secured by using Stanton-Dale 
Refined Pig Iron in your cupolas. 

The above illustration shows a group of castings 
made by Messrs. Goodbrand & Co. Ltd., Stalybridge, 
Cheshire. 
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Company News 


The paragraphs below have been extracted from 
Statements circulated to shareholders, speeches made 
at annual meetings, and cther announcements. 


Thos. W. Ward, Limited (Mr. ASHLEY S. WarpD):— 
The turnover figure of the parent company alone has 
again increased very substantially by nearly £2,000,000 
to a record figure of £14,400,000. The turnover of 
the Ward group, in the periods covered by the con- 
solidated accounts, is in excess of £21,000,000. 


During the year Albion Works has been extended 
by taking over adjoining property. Two major re- 
movals have occupied us during the year. The nut 
and bolt works and business of George Cooper & 
Sons, Sheffield. has been transferred to our Temple- 
borough Works site, and is now successfully accom- 
modated in a large ground-floor factory where 
further modernisation can be proceeded with. The 
constructional steelwork department, so long housed 
at Albion Works, has for some time shown evidence 
that it had outgrown its accommodation. The depart- 
ment has, therefore, also been removed to Temple- 
borough where it now occupies new and commodious 
buildings. 


All the companies in the group are working at a 
high rate of production and very successfully. The 
scrap iron and steel section has achieved during the 
year the largest turnover in our history. Export trade 
continues to grow over a wide range of countries, 
and with the advantage of long-distance air travel 
trade has been developed further and opened up 
afresh. particularly in India, South Africa. and the 
Near East. As the result of my visit to Australia and 
New Zealand, and the re-casting of our selling organi- 
sation there, we have a large volume of business now 
proceeding and are very hopeful of this market. 


Round Oak Steel Works, Limited:—Satisfactory 
progress has been made with the main rart of the plant 
modernisation scheme, namely five 90-ton open-hearth 
furnaces; this new melting shop is practically completed 
and will be ready for production before Christmas. 
Other sections will not be completed until varying dates 
in 1950, owing to difficulties and delays which are 
to-day inseparable from any large scheme of capital 
expenditure. In order to finance the scheme the com- 
pany has an agreement with Finance Corporation for 
Industry, Limited, under which £3,200,000 will be 
loaned by it. 


Brecknell, Munro & Rogers, Limited, engineers and 
non-ferrous founders, of Bristol:—An extra-ordinary 
general meeting will be held on December 12 to con- 
sider the capitalisation of £44,000 of share premium 
account for a capital bonus of 220,000 4s. ordinary 
shares in the propertion of one for every two shares 
held on that date. The bonus, it is stated, must not 
be taken as an indication of an increase in the 
amount to be distributed by way of dividend. 
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Company Results 


(Figures for previous year in brackets.) 
FOUNDRY COMPANY-—Interim dividend of 

ALLIED dividend of 5% on 
(74%). 

ALL RONFOUNDERS (IRELAND)—Dividend of 23% 
(nil) ny the “A” and “B” ordinary shares. 

CANNON IRON FOUNDRIES—Trading profit to June 30, 
£357,680 (£291,090); net profit, after depreciation, tax, etc., 
£146,498 (£119,288) ; to general reserve, £100,000 , 464,886); 
a dividend of 10%, making 15% (same); forwatd, £78.02 


CARGO FLEET IRON COMPANY—Profit to September 30, 
£533,984 (£301,465); net profit, after depreciation, taxation, 
etc., £227,988 (£31, 628); reserve for future development and 
other purposes, —_— (nil); dividend of 5% (same); forward, 
£106,317 

KENDALL & GENT—Group trading profit to September 30, 
£87, Hf (Bb, 931); net profit, after depreciation, tax, etc., 
£27, (£27,698); minority holders’ interest, £295 (nil); to 
poet al reserve, £9,000 (£4,969); dividend equalisation reserve, 
£5,000 (same); final dividend of 10%, making 15% (same): 
forward, £38,425 (£33,260). 

YARRO COMPANY—Revenue to June 30, £183,056 
(£158,503); to directors’ fees, £2,200 (£1,708); audit and accoun- 
tancy charges, £1,233 (£1,234) ; depreciation of buildings, etc., 
£8,791 (£9,036) ; depreciation of plant and machinery, £19,648 
(£16,199); tax, £81,000 (£64,400); dividend of 10% and cash 
bonus of 5%, both tax - "eae leaving £47,684 (£43,434); 
forward, £127,271 (one 7). 

SOUTH DURHAM STEEL & IRON COMPANY—Profit to 
September 30, £880,998 (£531,527); net profit, after deprecia- 
tion, tax, etc., £370,226 (£264,973); reserve for future develop- 
ment and other purposes, £328, 000 (£220,000); dividend of 6% 
and additional dividend of 4% | on 350,000 ordinary shares 
(same); dividend of 4% on £87,820 ‘‘ B” ordinary shares (same); 
forward, £126,157 (£126,013). 

GEORGE TURTON PLATTS & COMPANY— —Trading profit 
for the year ended July 31, £180,174 (£138,019); net profit, 
after tax, depreciation, etc., £79,706 (£55,962); final dividend 
of 10% and onus of 5%, making 25% on increased capital 
(previously 30% on smaller carital; total distribution remains 
he same); to. superannuation artd benevolent fund, £15,000 
(additional deferred repairs — £20,000); general 
reserve, £35,522 (replacement of fixed assets, £10 ,000) ; forward, 
£29,930 (£25, 5). 

HEENAN & FROUDE—Group trading profit for the year 
ended August 31, £311,115 (£219,132); net profit, after de- 
preciation, etc., £102, 102 (£60, 147) ; releases from provisions 
applicable to previous years, £18, 277 (dr. £14,306); to sapple- 
mentary pension scheme, £30,000 (nil) ; general reserve, £50,000 
(nil); preference dividend, £4,924 (£4 .928); final ordinary 
dividend of 10% on increased capital (10%), making 15% 
(same); forward, parent c oesers account £47,434 (235, 712), 
subsidiaries £17.178 (£35,784). 

WEARDALE STEEL COAL & COKE 
and dividends for the year ended September 30, £37 
(£32,884); subsidiary dividend, £1,400 (£2,241); interim ssoome, 
less management expenses, £9,135 (£15, 598) sundry income, 
£1,963 (£959); to directors’ fees, £2,500 (£2,583); auditors’ re- 
muneration, £263 (same) ; trading po for previous 
years, £58 (£902); debenture interest, £11,492 (same); tax, 
£10,000; net profit, ag (£36,442); dividend on deferred 
ordinary shares of me); forward. £47,017 (£45,627). 

BROWN B BAYLEY'S STEEL WORKS—Consolidated profit 
and loss accounts (other than the Hoffmann Manufacturing 
Company group) for the year ended July 31 shows balance 
from trading account, £622,638 (£706,838); sundry income, 
£45,815 {265,190 ; to depreciation, £84,425 (£84,547); directors’ 
fees and emoluments, etc., £29,720 (£40,398. including £12,000 
compensation for loss of Office) ; staff funds, £18,811 (£11,276); 
taxation, £270,823 (£303,266); net profit, £264.674 (£310,481); 
profits attributable to outside interests, £1,283 (£1,878); re- 
tained by subsidiaries, £29,820 (£37,574); parent company’s 
£233,571 029); final dividend of 8% 

x free (same); to general reserve, nil (£ 
£200,000 (£135,000) ; 


making 12%, 
50.006) ; fixed assets > 


replacement reserve, forward, £103,765 


(£131,194). 
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“Give me a Holman 
Rotogrind every time” 


No matter what the job—whether it’s grinding, fettling, cleaning, 
smoothing welds, die dressing or loco rod grinding—you can 
depend on a Holman Rotogrind to earn its keep. Every tool in the 
range is powered by a smooth-running vane-type air motor and 
requires very little attention beyond weekly lubrication. Like all 
Holman Pneumatic Tools the Rotogrind Series are easy to handle 
and economical in use. Full particulars of performance and 
applications available on request. 


Size 2 Rotogrind —suttable for internal grind- 
ing, cleaning castings, etc. The range also 
includes precision grinding and ——_ 
apes. “Straight” and “ grip” handles avai 
able. 


Pneumatic Hammer for chipping and caulking. Construction Riveter. Weight from 12} lb. to 19} Ib. Ss with open’ 
and action similar to riveters, and similar range in handles. or closed handle, inside or outside trigger, and usual snaps. 
Weight from 7% Ib. to 13% lb. 


The first name for lasting service 


CAMBORNE. ENGLAND 
TELEPHONE: CAMBORNE 2275 (7 LINES) 
TLLEGRAMS: AIRDRILL, CAMBORNE 
sia SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES, BRANCHES AND 


AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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Raw Material Markets 
Iron and Steel 


The pig-iron position is a little easier. Current de- 
liveries of foundry iron are approximately equal to the 
requirements of the light-castings trade and low- and 
medium-phosphorus grades are more readily obtainable 
than was the case a few months ago. The winter season, 
however, opens with stocks rather below normal and, 
if there were a prolonged freeze-up, with a consequent 
dislocation of transport, difficulties might speedily arise. 
For this reason it is satisfactory to observe that blast- 
furnace men have considerable tonnages of raw materials 
in hand and a few licences for the shipment of small 
parcels of pig-iron to foreign destinations have recently 
been issued. 

The tempo of operations in the re-rolling industry has 
been slowed down and, as a good deal of Continental 
material has yet to be digested, the immediate demand 
for steel semis has declined. British steelmakers’ stocks 
of the larger sizes of billets, blooms, etc., tend to accu- 
mulate and buyers appear to have lost interest in de- 
fectives and re-rolling scrap. On the other hand, small 
2-in. billets are still wanted and production of sheet 
bars and slabs is steadily absorbed. 

The strength of the demand for steel plates is quite 
unimpaired. Shipbuilders, wagon builders, boiler- 
makers, and engineers are all pressing for maximum ton- 
nages and the volume of export orders either placed or 
on offer is very impressive. Nor is there any indica- 
tion of a decline in the call for the usual sizes of sec- 
tions and joists. Activity of the rail mills is sustained 
by a steady home and export demand, and there is cer- 
tainly no falling-off in the output of colliery equipment. 
Wire mills cannot keep pace with the demand and only 
a small proportion of the output of black and galvanised 
sheets is licensed for export owing to the urgency of 
home requirements. 


Non-ferrous Metals 


The tin quotation has continued to decline and now, 
after three weeks’ trading on the London Metal Ex- 
change, both the cash and forward prices show sub- 
stantial reductions on the former controlled price of 
£750 per ton. The New York price has also declined to 
81 cents per lb. from the 95 cents obtaining before the 
London Metal Exchange opened. These falls show a 
lack of confidence in the price level, but that was to be 
expected and, indeed, the reaction will go further before 
an “investment” level is reached. 

The turnover is not large and current sales by the 
Government broker are probably roughly equivalent 
to the volume of the trade’s demand for metal. It is 
doubtless wise of the Ministry not to press sales, but 
until the market is much better supplied, the back- 
wardation will persist. It is worth noting, however, 
that this has narrowed considerably, so that the pro- 
cess of adjustment is moving in the right direction. 

It has been stated that the Government holds some 
33,000 tons of tin in stock in the United Kingdom and 
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there have been rumours that negotiations are afoot to 
transfer part of this to the American stockpile. It 
would certainly be a good move, for the present ton- 
nage in reserve in this country must be equivalent to 
more than a year’s supply at the current rate of con- 
sumption. 

Metal Exchange tin quotations were as follow: — 

Cash—Thursday, £616 to £617; Friday, £607 10s. to 
£610; Monday, £602 10s. to £605; Tuesday, £603 to 
£605; Wednesday, £604 to £605. 

Three Months—Thursday, £578 to £578 10s.; Friday, 
£575 10s. to £576; Monday, £569 to £570; Tuesday, 
£565 10s. to £566; Wednesday, £564 to £565. 

In America, apart from tin, metal quotations have 
been steady and last week brought no changes. Lead 
and zinc seemed to be firmer at 12 cents and 9} cents 
respectively, while copper at 184 cents per Ib. was quite 
steady. Whether this price will be increased before 
the end of the year has yet to be seen, but in some 
quarters it is felt that an advance to 19 cents may take 
place. Buying for the current month is certainly good 
and consumers are said to be anxious to secure metal 
for January. 

It has been reported that one American east coast 
copper refinery has been closed by a strike—this may 
lead to some reduction in the production of copper. 
The price of copper scrap in the United States declined 
somewhat recently, but in the U.K. values are steady, 
No. 1 H.C. copper wire scrap being valued at about 
£125 per ton. Heavy copper scrap is about £10 less. 
Brass is in pretty good supply, with Q.F. shell cases 
selling at around £110. 


Conference on Cupola and Converter 
Refractories 


The full report of the conference on cupola and 
converter refractories has just been published. The 
conference, under the auspices of the British Iron and 
Steel Research Association, was held at Ashorne 
Hill last May. The proceedings were summarised 
on pages 471 et seq of our issue of May 19. There 
are 14 short Papers, plus discussions, The most 
important Paper was by Mr. Bamford on water- 
cooled cupolas, from which further developments have 
since been reported. The value of this conference, 
though great, was somewhat impaired by the shortness 
of the time available for discussion. Now that all the 
Papers are assembled and printed, one can gain much 
by their study. For instance, on patching material no 
worthwhile strides have been made for many years and 
purchase price is still the predominant factor, and not 
a figure based on this related to technical perform- 
ance. A survey made many years ago by a committee 
of the Institute of British Foundrymen disclosed a 
deplorable situation in some foundries, one foundry 
using 10 times as much patching as another working 
under similar conditions. 

The report can be obtained from the offices of the 
Association, 11, Park Lane, London, W.1, price 10s. 
Supplies are limited. 
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